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THE INTERNAL POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


OF YUGOSLAVIA 


The correspondent of the Italian news agency ANSA in Belgrade, Dr. Luigi Saporito, sub- 
mitted the following questions to Mr. Edvard Kardelj, Vice President of the Federal Executive Council: 


1. As shown by the success which accompanies Marshal Tito on his trip to India and Burma, 
Yugoslavia is one of the foremost nations who are waging a consistent struggle for the achievement of co- 
existence among nations and groups of states with different social systems. If the idea of coexistence is 
gaining ever greater prominence and if its prospects of becoming a norm in international nelations are ste- 
adily increasing, do’nt. you think, Mr. Vice President,that this idea should also find its application in the 
internal life of countries? Coexistence essentially implies tolerance and mutual understanding, the elimi- 
nation of all methods of violence, and the abandonment of every attempt to impose one’s opinion by 
coercion. In the field of foreign policy coexistence leads to the elimination of war, while on the internal 
field it should lead to the renouncement of revolution (which does not mean also the renouncement of the 
results achieved by revolution). Will the internal conditions in Yugoslavia allow the alleviation of certain 
contrasts, the abolishment of certain extremisms andensure greater flexibility in the relations between 
between organized groups, between the people and the government? 


2. Mr. Vice President, would you be so kind as to explain to the Italian public the significance 
of the new element that is being introduced in the socio-political life of Yugoslavia and which you have 
named the commune? In which way will this new element contribute to the still greater democratization 
of Yugoslav socialism? Do you consider that the ,commune” will be able to eliminate the dangers of 
bureaucratism, monopolistic tendencies, in one word, of Stalinism, which threatens every society based on 


individuals, 
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subject, I will reply to both of them together. 

In my opinion the policy of coexistence in internati- 
onal relations is an extremely precise idea and connotes active 
efforts towards the consolidation of peace, and nont inter- 
ference in the affairs of others when relations between 
countries with different social systems are involved. 

The way in which the idea of coexistence in the inter- 
nal social life of individual countries should be interpreted 
is less clear. I can understand this problem in two ways. 
I can primarily understand it as a question whether we 
consider possible the struggle of contrasting social tenden- 
cies and further social development along the lines of 
classical European democracy, i- e. the process of the gra- 
dual changing of social relations from capitalist to socialist. 
I do not affirm that this is, in principle, impossible. On the 
contrary, not only do such possibilities exist in a number 
of countries, but they have already become a fact, mea- 
ning that any other form of development has already be- 
come impossible in certain countries. It is likely that the 
number of such countries will increase steadily: so far 
this primarily applies to highly developed countries with a 
century or more of modern capitalist development, which 
either directly or indirectly took part in colonial exploi- 
tation, and thus acquired material resources which other 
peoples are lacking. A long span of historical development, 
a privileged economic position in the world, and consequ- 
ently also a very high internal standard, parallel with a 
stable democratic tradition consolidated on such an econo- 
mic basis, all these factors blunted the edge of internal 
social contradictions, and provided a basis for the gradual 
transformattion of the capitalist system towards socialist 
relations through forms of classical European democracy. 
The position of these countries, both socialist and capita- 
list, which appeared later on the historical stage is appre- 


A S your questions actually refer to one and the same 


a one-party system and devoid of a Western type: parliamentarism? 
Vice President Kardelj gave the following replies to these question which we quote in extenso. 
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ciably different. The huge contemporary concentration of 
capital in the Western part of the world today makes it 
impossible for the less developed countries to simply re- 
peat the same processes in their internal development as 
those which took place in the Western world during the 
past century. The chasm between developed and undevelo- 
ped countries is steadily widening, while the simple appli- 
cation of the old economic instruments in these areas, as, 
for instance, the import of foreign private capital accor- 
ding to cld methods, only renders these countries politically 
and economiically dependent on the highly developed po- 
wers, thus not only widening the gap between developed 
and undeveloped countries, but also aggravating the con- 
tradictions between the big powers themselves. Owing to 
such tendencies, interference in the internal affairs of co- 
untries under the pretext of concern for this or that po- 
litical system became the main instrument in the mutual 
struggle between the big powers, besides contributing to 
the further intensification of the internal contradictions in 
the countries in question. 

All this leads to the conclusion that it is far more diffi- 
cult for the smaller and insufficiently developed countries 
with a capitalist system, which are not in an economically 
equal position towards the world at large, to maintain a 
stable political system of classic European democracy than 
for the economically developed countries of western Euro- 
pe. Needless to say, ‘this circumstance invests the present 
struggle for socialism with specific characteristics, often 
those of strong revolutionary movements. 

This was also the case in Yugoslavia. Pre-war Yugo- 
slavia entered the era of greatest international concentra- 
tion of capital as a comparatively backward country in the 
hands of foreign capital, with an undeveloped and destruc- 
tive class of capitalists which lived mainly on the leavings 
of foreign capital and was entirely incapable of the least 
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contribution to the further development of the productive 
forces in the country. To this we should also add the fact 
that pre-war Yugoslavia was a multi-national State with 
different surviving forms of the old systems which so- 
metimes prevailed in certain parts of the country. Owing 
to all these facts, the internal contradictions in pre-war 
Yugoslavia were so acute that they precluded the creation 
of any political system based on the capitalist system, least 
of all the development of classical European democracy. 
From 1918 to the outbreak of World War II Yugoslavia 
practically never had a parliamentary system of the We- 
stern European type, with the exception of a few unsucces- 
sful and short-lived attempts, the failure of which only 
proved the impracticability of such forms on the troubled 
terrain of such intense contradictions as prevailed in Yu- 
goslavia. 


Socialist revolution represented the only solution for 
such contradictions. And when the revolution prevailed it 
necessarily had to follow its own logical course of deve- 
lopment: The aim of a revolution is not simply to proclaim 
this or that degree of freedom for all; even if it set such 
an objective it would not be able to achieve it, as it would 
only undermine its positions by so doing. Revolution is 
only a political act the aim of which is to eliminate all 
barriers with which the old economic and political rela- 
tions paralyzed the material progress of the country, and, 
under the changed social conditions, liberate, i..e. set new 
material processes in motion which will in 
time create the material and political conditions for the 
alleviation and the final elimination of these contradictions, 
which impede the full political stabilization of the new 
society. By this I refer primarily to the nationalization of 
the means of production and, parallel with. this, to the 
accelerated efforts towards the industrialization of the co- 
untry, which should ensure an economic basis for the po- 
litical stability of socialism. In other words, not only did 
the balance of economic forces begin changing in favour 
of socialism, but the creation of a material basis was also 
initiated without which one cannot imagine freer relations 
among people in a country which was torn for years by in- 
surmountable internal contradictions. The victory of the 
revolution itself, needless to say, did not bring any changes 
as regards the material relations and political contradicti- 
ons in the country, apart from the change of authority. It 
would therefore be senseless to expect that the revolution 
could set up an economic and political system of West 
European democracy which even the pre-war Yugoslav 
bourgeoisie failed to establish, even if the revolutionary 
forces had been politically mature enough to embark on such 
an experiment. This experiment would likewise be doomed 
to absolute failure like its predecessors; only this time 
such failure would also involve the downfall not only of 
socialism, but also of all democratic tendencies for a long 
time. to come. 


It is here that Yugoslav socialism was confronted by a 
dilemma. The return to the West European democratic 
forms would imply a reversal to the old internal contra- 
dictions, and inflict a total defeat upon the democratic for- 
ces, for the reasons I have already mentioned. The reten- 
tion of the etatist forms which were the first manifestation 
of the revolution ‘n the field of production and economic 
relations would involve the establishment and consolida- 
tion of a bureaucratic system with all its political con- 
sequences, i. e. the possibility of political despotism and 
general internal political stagnation. The natural conclusion 
drawn in this context is that although democracy is an 
indispensable condition of socialist progress, the democratic 
forms,.in.acountry whith, went through 
revolution and which socialized the 
Diawsi.GM 6.8 DS Ot UD TO. UC Of aan A Te VO= 
lutionary manner, must derive organically from 
the new economic relations, from the new socio-economic 
basis, and cannot simply be a copy of the forms created on 
the basis of capitalist private property. It iis true that new 
roads still remain to be traced in this direction, which may 
seem far more difficult to superficial socialists and short- 
sighted democrats than the reversion to the old, well- 
trodden paths. However, such a road is not difficult, for 
the simple reason that it is the only one possible. T’he se- 
cond road leads not only to the failure of the revolution, 
but to the defeat of every democracy: 


This brings me to your second question. I would like 
to word this question more precisely to a certain extent, I 
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do not think that the danger of bureaucracy, or what you 
refer to as ,,Stalinism”, lies only in the so-called ,one-party 
system”. Our system, iin the first place is not a ,one-party 
system”, but plainly speaking, the embryo of a partyless 
system. Besides, the threat of what you call ,stalinism” is 
not only present in a one party, but in every party sy- 
stem, consequently also in multi-party systems, and arises 
as soon as the State approaches the nationalization of means 
of production while at the same time retaining pure etatist 
relations, i. e. abandoning production and worker-produ- 
cers to the non-democratic administrative management of 
employee officials. This is for me a source of bureaucratism. 
That is why you have also very much ,,Stalinism”, in the 
sense of the ideology of bureaucracy and technocracy, in 
the Western European nationalized production; these ten- 
dencies will develop steadily as long as the inevitable trend 
of economic development increases the State intervention 
in economy and the State sector in production. This fact 


is overlooked by many theoreticians of democracy who 


cling desperately to the old forms of classic democracy, 
and do not realize that these forms are undermined by the 
bureaucracy which increases steadily with every new step 
towards the expansion of the State control over produc- 
tion, needless to say, if the latter involves administrative 
management by the State. Consequently the classical We- 
stern-type parliamentarism in the present period does not 
represent a remedy against bureaucratism. On the contra- 
ry it will only strengthen bureaucracy in so far as it does 
not begin to change of itself under the pressure of the 
working masses who seek democratic rights for themselves, 
both in production and the management of social pro- 
duction. 5 


In our opinion the only efficient means against bureau- 
cracy is the transition from etatism to the actual socia- 
lization of the means of production, namely democratic 
self-management by the producers, i. e. the workers and 
technical cadres, over the socialized means of production. 
This simple change in the economic relations must exert a 
decisive influence on the entire development of the political 
system. I am convinced that problem of workers’ self- 
management in production is the crucial problem 
of “exo n't'e'm ‘p o'r a ry), s%o-e 1S bits int and Wspoucee 
alist democracy and that this is not merely 
twentieth Century democratic doctrine. From the moment 
the line of policy foreseeing the creation of workers’ and 
producers’ councils was adopted in Yugoslavia, and I would 
like to stress that the beginnings of such a course were 
iacepted before the breach with the Soviet Union, the de- 
velopment of the entire democratic mechanism in our 
country was explicitly predestined to preclude a mechani- 
cal return to the old forms of classic European democracy. 
And I am convinced that classical European democracy, in 
the countries where it is at present the dominant form, 
will begin, as already noted in some cases, its transfor- 
mation into something new, particularly since direct ma- 
nagement in production became a democratic claim and the 
right of all workers and employees. 


This change primarily functions tin two directions. First 
it requires the maximum administrative decentralization, 
i. e. the possibility that problems of general interest be 
settled to the maximum extent by the citizens themselves 
in their lowest democratic organs of self-management. The 
development of our communes corresponds to this purpose. 
Within ‘the framework of the commune which encom- 
passes all urban and village producers, the citizens will 
be able to deal with and solve the bulk of the problems 
relating to the everyday life of the people and the deve- 
lopment of producer forces on the territory of a commune, 
needless to say, in accordance with the general economic 
plan enacted by the central social organs. The economic 
plan is not a detailed directive for concrete practice, but 
an orientational instrument which ensures the correspon- 
ding general economic proportions, thus enabling each so- 
cial unit to develop freely without danger of dislocations. 
Hence the central social organs retain a far smaller number 
of functions, or to be more precise, discharge only those 
which are by their nature common to all. 


Democratic self-managing association from below 
upwards in certain spheres of social life and according to 
the direct requirements of the individual social activities, 
organizations and institutions is the second distinctive fea- 
ture of workers’ councils. Workers’ councils, namely enter- 
prises of certain branches, associate for the purpose of 
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jointly settling certain common problems, Similar tendencies 
have also been noted iin the field of social service, education 
etc, These self-governing associations assume an ever incre- 
asing number of central functions which were hitherto 
discharged by the government apparatus. It can therefore 
be said that the so-called party and political aspect is 
almost never manifest in the workers’ councils, the com- 
munes and other vertically inter-connected self-managing 
systems: The question of human relations recedes into the 
background, while the question of the joint relationship 
of men towards objects, the joint management of men over 
objects predominates. In their common and individual in- 
terests people approach the solution of problems directly 
and not through the mediation of any political party of 
the classical type, the latter being unnecessary in this con- 
text as it would only prove an obstacle. Here the clash and 
exchange of opinions is intensive and direct, but also cre- 
ative and not squandered on futile politics, because the 
individual and the collective interests are always mutually 
interdependent. Hence, this is what we call direct demo- 
eracy. This is for us the starting point in the further de- 
velopment of the socialist democratic system or, to be more 
precise, the starting point for the stabilization of a demo- 
cratic political system which will provide a basis for the 
further regular development of socialist relations. This sy- 
stem will also play a decisive part as regards the further 
development of the republican and federal government 
organs. 


As for the workers’ councils, they already at present 
no longer require protection by the State or the ideolo- 
gical support of a party within the country. They have 
become a part of everyday life to such an extent that no- 
body would be able to abolish or weaken them today, The 
communes and vertically linked self-governing systems are 
still in the initial stages, and only the first tentative steps 
have been made so far. But the first results indicate alre- 
ady that they are being accepted by our working masses 
just as the workers’ councils. Tomorrow, and I think to- 
morrow is not far away, when the communes and self- 
governing systems become as strong as the workers’ coun- 
cils, I think our republican and central organs will adjust 
themselves still further to these new factors. 


Such a development of our political system has. enabled 
us to achieve two objectives. First, bureaucratism was de- 
prived of its most important economic basis, It can no 
longer gain any prominence through the government appa- 
ratus as today the functions of this apparatus have been 
reduced to matters of the State in the narrowest sense of 
the word, i. e. the protection of the system without any 
interference in the economic and social life which evolves 
on the basis of the socialized means of production. Apart 
from this, the political apparatus of the country does not 
govern production, but is actually only a political appara- 
tus of the self-governing democratic organs of workers and 
employees in production, i. e. producer organizations. In so 
far as the remnants of bureaucratism are still active, this 
is primarily a consequence of the immaturity of the machi- 
nery, the insufficient degree of consciousness among the 
broad masses of working people, the lack of experience of 
the self-governing organs, and the specific internal political 
relations which are partly a result of the uninterrupted 
international pressure to which post-war Yugoslavia was 
exposed since its inception to this very day, and partly a 
consequence of the internal social contradictions which still 
exist and are still further enhanced under conditions mar- 
ked by such international pressure. Second, in the forms 
of direct democracy of which I have spoken in this context, 
we have found a political form into which all elements 
of political monopoly will be made to wither away gradu- 
ally, thus rendering the discussion over a one-party or 
multi-party system pointless because the struggle of opi- 
nions will be able to proceed on a far broader basis under 
the system of direct democracy than in any party system. 
In this sense the attempts to set up some new parties and 
a party parliamentary system in our country under the 
label of socialism, even if their initiators would really con- 
sider themselves socialists, are objectively only a form in 
which the remnants of bureaucratism which do not wish 
to renounce to political monopoly oppose the development 
of producers’ self-government as the basis of socialist de- 
mocracy. The VIth Congress of the Yugoslav Communist 
League laid the objective of direct democracy as a form of 
the gradual withering away of government functions, at a 
more rapid rate in some fields and at a slower pace in 
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others, and consequently also the abolishment of every po- 
litical monopoly, as the basis of conscious socialist action in 
our country. Consequently the tendency to create new 
parties in Yugoslavia, namely a party parliamentary sy- 
stem, is nothing else than a form of resistance to this 
anti-bureaucratic orientation and an attempt to reaffirm 
bureaucracy under the guise of the restoration of the poli- 
tical monopoly of certain people, both when the remnants 
of pre-war Yugoslav or post-war etatist bureaucratism are 
in question, as both began regretting their former power 
and deploring the lack of any prospect of ever regaining it. 
The paradox of the contemporary internal contradictions 
and unrest in the world at large lies in the fact that a mar- 
kedly anti-democratic and reactionary action appears in the 


form of protecting democracy. Such actions are actually 
based on the assumption that the uninformed public will 
interpret a negation of certain obsolete democratic 
forms and the struggle for new forms 
of socialist democracy as a struggle against democracy. 


Your question on the internal policy of coexistence I 
can understand also in another way, namely as a concrete 
question whether the forms of the struggle of opinions in 


our everyday political practice can acquire increasing free- 


dom or not. Needless to say, I can answer this question in 
the affirmative. However, this involves two. distinct pro- 
blems which should be borne in mind when speaking on 
this subject. One iis the trend of development of the demo- 
cratic mechanism in which such a struggle of opinion takes 
place, and the second is the starting point for such a strug- 
gle of opinion. In view of the fact that the affirmation of 
Western European parliamentarism based on a party system 
would not only mean a retrogression, but is also practically 
impossible under our conditions for the reasons I have al- 
ready mentioned, then our endeavours to foster freer forms 
in the struggle of opinions can only achieve results within 
the framework of the consistent further promotion of the 
system and mechanism of direct democracy refered to 
above. This mechanism yields incomparably greater possi- 
bilities than classical parliamentarism for the struggle of 
opinions. In many respects we have already today, although 
still in the initial stages of development of such a mecha- 
nism, surpassed Western European parliamentarism. I refer 
primarily to the economic life of, society, on which our 
citizens exert a far greater and more direct influence than 
in any Western European country whatever. 


For purely practical reasons the second problem, i. e. 
the question of the starting point in the struggle of opi- 
nions, still plays a considerably important part. In the eco- 
nomic development of the country, namely in the transfor- 
mation of its socio-economic structure, we have still not 
achieved the results which would ensure a satisfactory 
degree of stability of the socialist democratic mechanism, 
particularly if we bear in mind the incessant attempts of 
foreign interference in the internal affairs of Yugoslavia. 
Therefore our constitutional system, directed towards the 
development of the mechanism of direct democracy, is pro- 
tected by laws which in a certain’ sense still bear the 
imprint of revolutionary solutions. This imprint is gradually 
disappearing from our legislation, but in one respect it is 
still vivid and inevitable. Namely, just as our constitution 


is liberal as regards the struggle of opinions within the 
mechanism of direct democracy, it is all the more severe 
against any attempt to deflect the internal development of 
the country either in the direction of etatist bureaucratic 
despotism, or towards the establishment of the so-called 
multi-party system, which would only mean under our con- 
ditions, the rallying of the remnants of the pre-war society, 
or the recrudescence of etatist bureaucracy. In other words, 
the political efforts based on these two reactionary tenden- 
cies, and particularly when foreign support is used as an 
instrument of internal political struggle, are actually sup- 
pressed in Yugoslavia by administrative means. Here de- 
mocratic rights are limited by the constitutional order, be- 
cause socialist democracy must protect itself from conscious 
or unconscious anti-democratic and anti-socialist actions, or 
else risk destruction. The further stabilization of socialism 
will of course blunt the edges also in this field, but ne- 
vertheless the fact remains that everyone who consciously 
or unconsciously takes one of the two tendencies referred 
to above as the starting point in internal political struggle 
cannot avoid anti-democratic and anti-socialist results, And 
we certainly do not wish to ruin a democratic and socialist 
eause in the name of a liberalist phrase 


Every step further in the development of the mechanism 
of direct democracy renders these two tendencies more 
absurd historically. By this I do not want to imply that the 
system of direct democracy in principle and absolutely pre- 
cludes the grouping of people according to the views and 
attitude they may adopt towards the solution of concrete 
common social problems, which, in the long run, is also 
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a form of political grouping. But this process should derive 
from the actual needs of the people whe manage things, 
and not from the ambitions of men yearning for power, 
economic privileges or bureaucratic command. No fixed par- 
ties, as a component part of the government system, as is 
the case in the classical bourgeois democracy, are necessary 
for such a grouping of people in the system of direct de- 
mocracy, but active participation in the numerous organs 
of self-government which to an increasing extent replace 
the classical government mechanism. Policy in this case 
ceases to be the struggle for political monopoly in the top 
government levels, and is converted into a form of struggle 
of opinion among people enjoying equal rights, who collec- 
tively and simultaneously participate in social management 
and in which every decision has its own separate minority 
and majority. Needless to say, this system is possible only 
under such social conditions in which social antagonisms are 
no longer dominant. 

Our democratic system is certainly still not free of no- 
table shortcomings and weaknesses, these being the defi- 
ciencies of a young organism which has the future before 
it and which is still developing in a period of transition in 
which social antagonisms still play an important part. What 
was new was always subject to attacks in history. Conse- 
quently it is natural that we are also being attacked. Some 
do iit malevolently, with definite political aims which have 
nothing to do with socialism or democracy, and others do 
not actually understand what it is all about. 
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Vladimir SIMIC 


PARLIAMENTARY LIFE 


THE YUGOSLAV LAW ON INHERITANCE 


Administration of the Federal People’s Assembly 

dealt with an extremely complex and _ significant 
task during the months of December and January, having 
reviewed the long prepared draft law on _ inheritance, 
which is to provide a basis for the establishment of a uni- 
form legislation on inheritance laws in Yugoslavia. Under 
different conditions the enactment of such a Law would 
not represent such a major undertaking, particularly, in 
view of the fact that the Constitution of January 30, 1946 
contained certain general directives as regards the system 
of inheritance law and already guaranteed the inheritance 
of private property, and that the legislation on inheritance, 
as part of civil law, was entrusted to the exclusive com- 
petence of the Federal People’s Assembly. 


However, due to the different customs, traditions, 
and historical development of inheritance laws in our 
country on the one hand, and the socio-economic and po- 
litical relations and new general ideas on the other, the 
establishment of a uniform legislation on inheritance 
throughout the country encountered a series of. difficulties 
and obstacles. These difficulties arose in several respects. 
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In the first place, there were six different juridical 
areas in pre-war Yugoslavia as regards the inheritance 
laws and other branches of civil law where the legal 
system valid before World War I. was also retained in 
the inter-war period. These areas were: Serbia and Ma- 
cedonia, Montenegro, Croatia and Slavonia, Slovenia and 
Dalmatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Vojvodina. It should 
be added in this connection that the Sheriat inheritance 
law was also in force in Bosnia—Herzegovina and other 
regions inhabited by Moslems. The enactment of the Law 
on the annulment of legal regulations dating prior to 
April 6, 1941 (which was brought already in the course of 
1945) did not improve this state of affairs, and did not 
make it possible te introduce a uniform system’ of inheri- 
tance law throughout the country, as the repeal of tthe 
legal provisions did not imply also the abolishment of 
legal norms so that the courts continued to apply the 
latter in everyday practice, although these norms were used 
also previously for the regulation of inheritance relations 
on their territories. The judiciary practice thus established 
was-inevitably irregular. The coordination of legal prac- 
tice in the field of inheritance laws was partly influenced 
by the general directives contained in the Constitution as 
well as certain partial regulations of our new legal system 
concerning inheritance relations (Laws on matrimony, 
adoption, peasant cooperatives, copyright etc.). The Fede- 
ral Supreme Court also contributed much in this respect; 
however it must be stressed that a certain degree of di- 
versity still exists not only in the practice of the Repu- 
blican Supreme Courts, but also in the practice of tri- 
bunals on the territory of the individual Republics. Under 
such conditions, judiciary practice which is otherwise the 
most effective factor in the coordination of legal practice 
exercised this function only partially and even contribu- 
ted to the unconformity in the enforcement of legal prac- 
tice in the field of inheritance laws. The irregularity of 
legal practice in this sphere was not only of territorial 
nature; it also differed from time to time, as the courts 
often changed their opinions and rulings on certain con- 
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crete problems due to the lack of precise uniform legal pro- 
visions. Therefore the draft law actually does not ‘provide 
for the codification, but for the unification of inheritance 
laws, and unification in the field of legislation always in- 
volves specific problems. 


The second part of the difficulties encountered in the 
enactment of uniform legal regulations in the field of in- 
heritance laws are of ideological nature. There can be no 
doubt that various economic, social, ideological and moral 
factors exert a direct influence on the inheritance legi- 
slation in a country. It iis also no less certain that the 
institution of inheritance is a perfectly logical reflection 
of the institution of private and personal property. Con- 
sequently in a situation where economic liberalism and 
individuatism in the inheritance of private property pre- 
vails, the will of the owner in the capacity of testator 
should also prevail free of all interference by the State 
and law. However neither the history of inheritance laws 
nor the bourgeois theory of such laws completely justify 
such a conclusion. On the contrary the testamentary and 
legal right to inheritance exist side by side; the latter 
not only as a substitute for the will of the former owner 
in case he dies intestate, but also as a corrective instru- 
ment for the limitation of his will even when a testament 
exists. By the so-called ,,@uaranteed part” of the property 
inherited according to order of succession, the free disposal 
of the owner’s estate in case of death is notably limited. 


The question arises whether and to what extent the 
institution of inheritance corresponds to the socio-econo- 
mic structure and the general conditions of our country. 
Can it be considered as a socialist category and if so in 
what sense? Tiaere can be no doubt that the application 
of the principle ,,To everyone according to his work” re- 
quirec the definition to a certain extent of the rules 
governing the distnibution and manner of distribution of 
the property acquired in case of death. And even if per- 
sonal property acquired by work were always involved 
there would be no difficulty in establishing the legal sy- 
stem of inheritance under such conditions. However, for 
the time being (and perhaps still for some time to come) 
this is only exceptionally the case. Owing to the very 
essence of the present phase in the socialist development 
of our society, property values which do not derive from 
personal work are still involved, This applies both to the 
person who leaves such a private property, as well as the 
person who acquires it according to the existing inheri- 
tance relations. The nationalization of all means of pro- 
duction, the enforcement of land reform, and the enact- 
ment of the law on the land pool completely preclude the 
former ways of acquisition of private property, so that 
it is clear that in our socio-economic structure the draft 
law will primarily provide for the legal regulation of in- 
heritance relations as an instrument for the liquidation 
of the situation encountered in the general property re- 
lations. It is therefore understandable that, if matters are 
contemplated from this standpoint, specific solutions are 
imposed both for such a liquidation of the previous situ- 
ation and property relations, and for the legal regulation 
of inheritance relations in connection with the acquisition 
of personal and private property under our conditions in 
the future. The draft law on inheritance which was reviewed 
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by the Parliamentary Committee contained no such specific 
solutions. On the contrary they remained within the limits 
of the extant inheritance systems and are based on the 
general classical concepts of inheritance right. 

The agricultural land holdings are of particular impor- 
tance in this respect. These holdings, both when they are 
acquired by personal work, and when they are inheritable 
property value regardless of the manner of acquisition, 
doubtless always constitute privately owned means of pro- 
duction which are exploited, maintained and developed by 
personal labour. Consequently all that is specific in our 
socio-economic conditions is contained in the very character 
and nature of this kind of property value. These circum- 
stances and characteristics raise many problems and re- 
quire careful consideration. The basic problem is that of 
the relations among the members of the family who work 
on such an agricultural holding, not only im the case of 
the nominal owners death but also during his life- 
time. Do the rights of -the individual heirs appear in 
the reduced so-called ,,Guaranteed part” only at the moment 
of the testator’s death or can these relations eventually 
be regulated in another way, and not only by means of 
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instruments of inheritance law? Should the nominal owner 
always be considered as the exponent of the right of owner- 
ship over such a holding with all the consequences of such 
a right, while not determining the rights of those who ex- 
ploit, maintain, and develop such a holding with him by 
common labour? And, then im this connection should fa- 
mily relationship and the so-called order of succession 
always be applied even to a limited extent regardless of 
the fact whether the respective person worked on the hol- 
ding or not? Some aspects of these problems were taken 
into account to a certain extent in the drafting of the pre- 
sent law, but generally speaking, the latter does not pro- 
vide for any specific solutions in this respect which would 
transcend the traditional conceptions of inheritance laws. 


The complexity of the problems which arose during 
the codification of inheritance laws, particularly in view 
of our socio-economic structure, called forth an extremely 
interesting discussion and exchange of views in the Parli- 
amentary Committee, and also prevented the draft from 
being adopted as a legislative proposal, since iit was sub- 
mitted to the Federal Executive Council for further con- 
sideration. 


EXPANSION OF BALKAN COOPERATION | 


ture of the instruments for the establishment of the 

Balkan Consultative Assembly is also scheduled to 
take place at the session of the Permanent Council of the 
Triple Alliance which is to be held fin Ankara on Febru- 
ary 28. 


The suggestion for the establishment of such a body 
on the Balkan area was advanced for the first time in the 
beginning of last year by distinguished Greek members of 
Parliament. Later on, during his visit to Greece, President 
Tito readily concurred with the proposal of Marshal Pa- 
pagos that the three countries should take a concrete deci- 
sion on that question, while the Turkish Government express- 
ed its agreement with this scheme through its Ambassador 
to Athens. The principles according to which the necessary 
instruments for the final realization of this significant de- 
cision should be drafted, — after the three Governments 
reach agreement on these principles — were jointly formu- 
lated at the Conference of Foreign Ministers held in Bled. 
Today this problem has entered upon its concluding stage 
as the draft instruments on which the joint document sho- 
uld be based after being adopted by the Permanent Council 
at its forthcoming February session, thus providing a de- 
finite legal basis for the creation of a tripartite represen- 
tative consultative body, have either been completed or 
are nearing completion in all three countries. 


A CCORDING to recently confirmed reports the signa- 


The Yugoslav draft which was completed recently has 
already been submitted for consideration to the Permanent 
Secretariat Committee, as the latter has been authorized by 
the three Governments to prepare the drafting of the 
necessary instruments. 


As known, the Yugoslav conception is based on the 
standpoint that the creation of a consultative representative 
body would make it possible to expand the existing Bal- 
kan tripartite cooperation, by encompassing the so—far 
uncovered fields of tripartite relations and activities, which 
is completely in accordance with the Yugoslav idea of tri- 
partite cooperation as a continuous process which should 
always be strengthened and broadened in the interest of the 
three countries and with a view to adjusting this process 
and the over—all tripartite policy to the needs and trends 
of development in broader areas in a way which would 
increase the contribution of Balkan policy also to broader 
efforts. This idea was concretely expressed in many points 
of the Yugoslav draft which opens new fields of action for 
this body and foresees the possibility of establishing con- 
tacts and collaborating with similar representative bodies 
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in other areas through the exchange of observers. The draft 
also provides for the establishment, through the same means 
of active contacts with certain countries of their common 
neighbourhood, when and where this proves expedient and 
desirable. It would also be of interest to mention that these 
problems in the field of tripartite cooperation have been 
most successfully approached from the regional point of 
view as laid down by the Charter. 


It would be superfluous to stress that the entire draft 
is imbued with those principles on which the tripartite 
alliance has been fostered and developed since its inception, 
namely the cooperation of peace-loving, independent and 
co-equal peoples which were not prevented by mutual in- 
ternal differences from uniting their efforts in the spirit 
of full reciprocal respect. When matters are considered from 
this angle, the rumours that the policy of active coexistence 
is inevitably contrary to tripartite Balkan cooperation must 
have seemed absurd from the beginning. 


Such an affirmation is entirely unfounded because, in 
fact, the policy on the Balkans is but a vivid and convin- 
cing example of active coexistence, which can only be con- 
sidered specific in so far as it is being implemented in 
practice on an area where there exist certain specific pro- 
blems at given moments which nevertheless cannot over- 
shadow the essence of the matter. 


The strengthening and expansion of tripartite coope- 
ration along such lines is in full accordance with the 
orientation towards such collaboration as a lasting national 
policy and with the needs of the time. This is not the case, 
however, with the opinion that these factors, particularly 
the latter, would also render desirable the consideration of 
other aspects of the expansion of tripartite cooperation as 
for instance the broadening of its scope in any direction. 
It would seem that these problems are far from relevant 
under the present circumstances and that if forced today, 
they would only call forth undesirable repercussions, and 
would be regarded as contrary to the fundamental aspira- 
tions both of the Balkan and of the general policies which 
strive towards pacification. 

As distinct from this, the institution of the Consultative 
Assembly, as a manifestation of a policy at a time when 
political solutions are imposed as the only method for the 
settlement of unsolved questions, can only be favourably 
received in the world as a proof that the entire Balkan 
policy is a constructive effort by independent countries, 
which have their peace and world peace at heart as the 
only general precondition for progress and development. 
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A SOCIALIST PUBLICIST, NETHERLANDS 


SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


she wrote in prison in 1918, Rosa Luxemburg took 

the following attitude on democracy: .,We have never 
been the idols of formal democracy, which only means: we 
have always distinguished between the social nucleus and 
the political form of the bourgeois democracy: we 
always uncover the enduring kernel of social inequality and 
lack of freedom under the sweet shell of formal equality 
and freedom — not for the purpose of rejecting them, but 
in order to stir up the working class not to be content 
with the shell, but to win political power and fill it with 
a new social substance”. 

Rosa Luxemburg here convincingly advocated the 
principle of political democracy. That is why those circles 
in the Socialist Party which are anything but pleased with 
the ideas of Rosa Luxemburg, readily quote this excerpt. 
On the other hand, the Stalinists reproach her for her 
»social-democratism’’. Despite this, these words precisely 
should provide us with the starting point in the examina- 
tion of socialism and democracy. But we point out in 
advance that the discussion on the new problems at the 
present time must use such concepts as have certainly not 
yet been reached by the European social-democracy. 

However, the demand for political democracy is not 
exclusively a socialist or a proletarian affair. It is well- 
known from history that the bourgeoisie has con- 
fronted it and is still confronting it with both feudal abso- 
lutism and colonialism. (Perhaps it is superfluous to point 
out that colonialism in general linked itself with tough 
feudalism and that in any case, as a foreign force, it has 
many common traits with absolutism). Therefore, the bour- 
geois revolution always sets itself the aim of winning po- 
litical democracy. As a _ result, political democracy be- 
longs to the-spiritual inventory of the (liberal) bourgeoisie. 
In other words: it is by origin a liberal principle. Be- 
cause of liberal economic principles one often forgets that 
socialism is ultimately nothing but precisely liberal ideology. 
Therefore, it is only this imagined principle of freedom, 
equality and brotherhood with its ultimate consequences. 

It is also characteristic for the unregulated state of the 
international labour movement that even today, one hun- 
dred years after the publication of the Communist Mani- 
festo, and after whole libraries on socialism have been 
written — that naked socialist truths must again be held 
forth. Social orders have not only their own social and 
economic organizations, but also a corresponding political 
form. Political forms of feudal absolutism differ from ca- 
pitalist methods of production. Political forms of the bour- 
geois society are not the same as in socialism. In enginee- 
ring, one cannot separate form from. content or form from 
aim. The railways from the time of Stephenson are ridi- 
culous because the known post chaise — without horses 
-— was placed on rails and pulled by a locomotive. Traffic 
on rails demands special forms. The first motor car seems 
strange today because the known shape of the hackney 
coach was used as a model, and horses were replaced by 
a motor. However, the automobile also demands its own 
shape. These are only two examples which can be corro- 
borated by thousands of others. 


tf N the well-known criticism of the October Revolution 
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A socialist society which is being built on economic 
principles that differ from the capitalist ones for this 
reason demands an appropriate organizational form. It is 
very significant that as early as 1920 this was clearly noted 
in the Russian Bolshevik Party. Aleksandra Kolontai, who 
wrote a pamphlet on this subject, did not believe that it 
was possible to ,,build the communist economy and pro- 
duction with the help of those who originate from another 
class and who are burdened with the heritage of the past. 
If we think on Marxist lines, then it is impossible. It is an 
error to consider that experts, technicians and specialists of 
capitalist production methods, can suddenly reject the views 
and methods of work to which they have been accustomed, 
in which they have been trained and with which they are 
organically imbued, because of their service to capital, and 
immediately begin to create new, communist forms of 
economy.” 

It would be interesting to compare this statement with 
speculations on the theory of ,,the new middle class”, which 
has been growing in European social-democracy since the’ 
time of the late Hendryk de Mann. However, we shall not 
do so, because the statements by Aleksandra Kolontai 
essentially point to that attitude in the social-democracy of 
today, which testifies to the non-existence of any concep- 
tion of Yugoslav problems. This will perhaps be dealt with 
on another occasion. 

As the socialist production methods essentially differ 
from the capitalist ones and demand an appropriate orga- 
nization, the political forms of a socialist society or a so- 
ciety which tends towards socialism, essentially differ from 
the political forms of the bourgeois society. These ought to 
be looked upon as old socialist truths. But this precisely 
reveals the inertness and fettered condition of the bour- 
geois ideology of European socialists. Or, as Marx points 
out so aptly in his ,,18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte”, 
»the tradition of the dead oppresses the minds of the living 
like a nightmare”. 

The views of European social-democrats on political 
democracy do not differ at all or differ very little from 
the views of the radical liberal bourgeoisie. Its concepts 
about socialist society hardly go beyond the bounds of a 
planned state capitalism. It would not be difficult to prove 
that these concepts and ideology even lag behind the 
views of the radical bourgeois liberalism. Let us even 
allow that the liberal rebellion against state capitalism ori- 
ginates from private-capitalist interests and hence that it 
has a conservative character — still this liberal criticism 
contains elements which deserve our attention. First of all, 
because liberal ideology has sprung from the struggle 
against feudal absolutism as a result of which it was 
better equipped for struggle against State absolutism. 

The errors of the European social-democracy in 1914 
and the separation of the Marxist wing, after its concilia- 
tion with the national bourgeoisie, have hushed up the 
essential differences and contradictions in the socialist mo- 
vement. T’he conferences in Kiental and Zimmerwald were 
held in the name of the struggle against imperialist war. 
This view constituted a unification of many things — and 
later led to the Comintern — which in its essence was 


foreign to Leninism. The reduction of all the contradictions 
to the formula ,,democracy is here — dictatorship is there” 
above all concealed the essential difference between the 
Leninist and the social-democratic views. The fact that 
social-democracy dissociates itself from Leninism by put- 
ting forward the formula ,,democratic socialism” points to 
a significant theoretical weakness of the current social- 
democratic criticism of Leninism. For, apart from the fact 
that this formula is really tautology (there can be no .so- 
cialism without democracy, precisely because socia- 
lism constitutes the last consequence of democracy), one 
should only refer to the quotation from Rosa Luxemburg 
given at the beginning of this article, to see immediately 
the weakness of the social-democratic criticism of the eco- 
nomic, social and political solutions of Leninism. 

Social-democracy in practice identifies the concepts of 
nationalization” and ,,socialization”. Social-democracy in 
practice opposes the Marxist conception of the State. In 
its conception of the State it follows Lassalle, even when 
it uses Marxist terms. Schroff has said: it does not reno- 
unce the State, but maintains it. In its programmatic pro- 
clamations it goes no further than nationalization of the 
,most important production means” — even the ,,left-wing” 
around Bevan goes no further — and so it is a theoretical 
instigator of the State-capitalist development. Just as the 
difference between the ,,socialist” and ,,private”’ sector in 
the Soviet Union iis nothing but a difference between the 
State-capitalist and private-capitalist sector, so the purpose 
of nationalization of ,the most important productive bran- 
ches” and support of the private sector in the programmes 
of social-democracy sheds light on the inherent identity of 
both conceptions. And this means that criticism of Bolshe- 
vism constitutes criticism of social-democracy and vice 
versa. But, what Friedrich Engels stated about this matter 
is fully valid precisely for these views. ,,The characteristics 
of capital in the case of productive forces — said Engels — 
are not abolished by the change into shareholding compa- 
nies and trusts, just as they are not abolished by turning 
them into State property. In the case of shareholding com- 
panies and trusts, this is perfectly clear. The modern State 
too is only an organization which the bourgeois society 
creates for its benefit in order to preserve the genera! 
external conditions for capitalist production — against 
encroachments by both the workers and the individual ca- 
pitalists. Tlhe modern State, no matter what its form, is 
essentially a capitalist machine. the State of capitalists, the 
ideal general capitalist. The more productive forces it places 
under its control, the more it becomes an actual general 
capitalist and exploits more citizens. The workers become 
hired workers, proletarians. The capitalist relations are not 
abolished thereby, on the contrary — they reach their cul- 
mination. But the culmination marks a turning point. The 
State ownership of the productive forces is not a solution 
of the conflict but it includes the formal means, the key 
of the solution. (Engels: ,,.Development of Socialism from 
Utopia to Science’’.) 

As we do not intend here to play with thoughts, the 
Yugoslav situation alone cannot be indicated as a case in 
point. Here we stress that it is just theoretical weaknes: 
which leads German social-democrats astray on all que- 
stions of the Soviet Zone and satellite countries. In all these 
areas including Russia itself, what is involved is not a ten- 
dency to  re-introduce bourgeois democracy — ‘therefore 
tree elections” — but the transformation of a State-capi- 
talist economy and a State-absolutist political creation into 
— a socialist community. It is indisputable that the winning 
of political power ky the working class presupposes the 
realization of socialism. But, it is nonetheless an error to 
think that the winning cf political power should not be 
immediately followed by the beginning of. the transforma- 
tion of society. At the moment when the working class wins 
power, it must, precisely for the purpose of strengthening 
that power and attaining its aims, destroy the economic and 
political organizations of the bourgeois society and replace 
them by its own, that is, by socialist ones. This was the 
teaching of the Paris Commune of 1871. In this sense in the 
proletarian revolution there can be no ,,one thing after 
another”. There can only be ,,one thing with another’. This 
means: the winning of power in the State is at the same 
time the beginning of its destruction. 

When Friedrich Engels, therefore, draws the conclusion 
— whether in ,.Anti-Diihring” or in the ..Development of 
socialism from Utopia to Science” — that the withering of 
the State begins with the origin of socialist development, this 
only means that from that moment the working class begins 
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te build a new structure, namely a socialist structure; it be- 
gins therefore with organizations which embody the socia- 
list principle. Socialist democracy means that economic, 
social and political democracy form an inseparable whole. 
In socialism there exists no socialist political democracy 
without a social and economic factor, there exists no social 
and economic democracy, without political democracy. The 
criterion of socialist democracy, therefore, is not in the 
existence of a ,multi-party system”, but in wheth- 
er, and to what extent, a structure has been created which 
guarantees social and economic democracy. In other words, 
whether those organizations, which indicate the structure 
that is characteristic of the socialist essence, have been 
formed and to what extent, and whether they are func- 
tioning. 

That is why criticism of the Russian society does not 
begin with the statement that only one party exists, but 
with the fact that Stalinism has destroyed the organs which 
are essentially characteristic of socialism. The essential li- 
quidation of the Soviets and not the destruction of the par- 
ties, marks the counter-revolutionary character of the Sta- 
linist regime. In contrast to this, the socialist development 
in Yugoslavia is measured by considering where the party, 
as the holder of power, has renounced its governmental po- 
wer and functions, transferring them to councils, commu- 
nes, trade unions. 

The more this process develops, the more will the party 
change its character. It is developing into a political orga- 
nization of a new type. It is no longer a mass organization 
in which people with a bent for socialism are organized, 
but it is developing into a socialist vanguard. It draws into 
its ranks the best, most conscientious, and the best trained 
socialists. It does not dominate, but counsels. It is the 
brains, the eye and rudder of the working class. 

If matters are viewed realistically, we come to the con- 
clusion that the class itself lacks knowledge, vision and 
an inside view of the international situation, no matter 
how much the transfer of government to the councils, com- 
munes ‘and trade unions, as mass organizations of the 
working class and the peasants linked with it, constitute 
a pre-supposition of an actual socialist democracy. How 
often, owing to age-long traditions, education under bour- 
geois society conditions etc. — is the working class infected 
with bourgeois ideology. Just as revolution is a process, 
so the building of socialism is this to an even greater 
extent. Education, gaining of experience, discussions, criti- 
cal examination, all that is necessary to the working class 
in order that it may reach socialist ideology. The socialist 
political party functions in a constant exchange of practice 
and theoretical formulation. 

The working class and peasants linked with it and or- 
ganized in councils, communes and trade unions, will make 
errors, many errors, The remnants of bourgeois ideology, 
bourgeois individualism and something else will appear. 
The needs of the working class before and during the re- 
volution are so great that it will seek to solve them 
as soon as possible. But for this reason precisely it will 
easily make errors. The task of the socialist political party 
consists in its being a corrective factor. On this occasion 
again not as one in authority, but as a counselior. 

The socialist party is not identical with the class, but 
it champions the interests of the class. One of the most 
essential interests of the class is — its unity. Of course 
this does not mean the unity of the party. The party is 
and should be the mirror of that unity. The demand for the 
dissolving of mass organizations can be assessed only as 
counter-revolutionary. Also the seeking of possibilities for 
splitting the party. Tine demand for splitting the 
party may be made only if the party damages its internal 
democracy and the democracy of the society to- such an 
extent as to become a counter-revolutionary organization. 
But then, the demand for splitting the party means at the 
same time: demand for continuing the revolution. There is 
an impression that certain former high personalities in Yu- 
goslavia, as well as some personalities outside this country, 
do not share this view. 

We would point out here by the way that the latest 
uproar in the West European press is ridiculous in its effect. 
So far not a single social-democratic party has de- 
clared that it has adopted the principle of splitting the 
party. On the contrary, it readily attacks every opposition 
with the ,argument” that it wishes for a split or provokes 
it, Violation of discipline on such a difficult question of 
conscience as the rearmament of Western Germany has led 
in France to a series of expulsions of prominent perso- 
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nalities from SFIO. In the British Labour Party, Bevan’s 
group has been threatened several times with expulsion. 
In other words: tactical and theoretical differences are 
often ,solved” when the momentary majority expels the 
minority. This of course has nothing in common with the 
internal party democracy, still less with the ,,right” to found 
a number of parties. If has never happened that a party 
majority — or a trade union majority — divides its po- 
sitions proportionally with the opposition! And this would 
be the first thing to happen if the ,,right’’ of secession were 
to be recognized and if this were not appraised as the split- 
ting of unity. Sometimes indeed it may be useful to com- 
pare phrases with facts! 


The distinction between economy and politics, usual in 
pourgeois society, loses its significance in socialism, or in 
a society which develops on socialist lines, Besides this, we 
point out that this process is noticeable already in the 
development toward State capitalism. The more the State 
jiurns into a total capitalist, the more will every economic 
- struggle of the working class become political. This is 
not only a struggle against individual capitalists or against 
monopoly capital; it is a struggle against the power of the 
State. That is why, in the case of the West European social 
democracy, we at least see a development of the relations 
of class harmony and, for instance in Holland — the re- 
jection of class struggle and criticism of society on which 
rests the theory of class struggle. In the (liberal) bourgeois 
society ,,politics’ are differentiated, as political parties 
support either the interests of various, even antagonistic, 
classes or at least different sections of the population. Po- 
lities in socialist development have quite different bases. 
What is involved here is not the interests of the antago- 
nistic classes, but the community represented by the wor- 
king class. Actually, this should be, ideologically, the soci- 
alist common aim, but it seems that precisely this essen- 
tial nucleus of the entire socialist conception in party and 
political struggle — is frequently forgotten! In the final 
instance this means that every tendency which: opposes 
socialist development is directed against the interests of the 
community. It is also directed against the interests of the 
citizens as private individuals, without considering them as 
representatives of a class. The destruction of the classes 
and the class society does not mean destruction of the man, 
but destruction of institutions and relations. The demand 
for ,more parties’ — by such groups as do not represent 
the general interests of the community, but individual clas- 
ses, or imterests of some social sections, is therefore a 
demand fora return to the past; for the re-establi- 
shment of such political relations as would not be in har- 
mony with the created social and economic structure. A 
political party expresses the existence of class struggle or, 
at least, struggle of interests of different classes or sections 
of the population. For this reason it is problematical how 
it would be possible to support the thesis about the wither- 
ing away of the State, as an expression of the withering 
away of the classes, without at the same time voicing the 
demand for a larger number of parties. In this respect it 
is indeed consistent when the faction leader in the Dutch 
Workers’ Party, Dr. Burger, declares that he ,,rejects the 
communist axiom of the withering away of the State’. In 
that case, but in that case alone, the demand for a ,,larger 
number of parties” is justified. However, this means, at the 
same time, that class antagonism is looked upon as per- 
manent. 


In socialist development the expression .,politics” 
receives a new substance. The actual development of the 
bourgeois society could show us the way here — if we 
only analysed it. Tne tendency towards State capitalism 
produces the tendency towards a single bourgeois par- 
ty. If we carefully watch the bourgeois parties in the west, 
we shall notice that hardly any essential differences exist 
between them. The programmatic struggle has long since 
turned into a struggle of cliques. No matter how incorrect 
the original expression of Ferdinand Lassalle, — the expres- 
sion about ,,a reacticnary mass” — it is correct today and 
will be more correct every day. There is no room for the 
numerous bourgeois parties. There is room only for 
another proletarian, another socialist party, to 
be exact, for a party which seeks a social organization that 
will oppose capitalism: ,,the crisis cf social-democracy” the 
‘sterility of social-democracy has allegedly different 
roots. As a matter of fact, the origin is the same: (lack of 
knowledge that) today it is no longer a question of reforms. 
but of the struggle for a socialist social organization. The 
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most typical wrong thinking in social-democracy can per- 
haps best be illustrated with the criticism of Leninism by 
its most outstanding theoretician, Karl Kautsky. In his 
work ,,Bolshevism in a Blind Alley”, Kautsky says: ,,The 
political tasks of proletarian parties will be fundamentally 
changed through overthrow and its consequences. The state 
in which they live is no longer a military monarchy, but a 
democratic republic, which is threatened by the reaction, 
and it finds a sure protection only in the proletariat. The- 
refore, the republic now becomes our function in order that 
we may preserve the existing State, and not that we may 
destroy it. In so far as social-democracy ceases to be re- 
volutionary and becomes conservative. Not through sacri- 
ficing any of its aspirations, but through realizing a deci- 
sive share. It is not social-democracy, it is the State which 
has changed. The idea of the political revolution after 
the political revolution, thus loses every meaning”. 


Herein lies the whole cause of the German tragedy 
after 1918. Social Democracy — the executor of the unsuc- 
cessful bourgeois revolution. of 1848 — as the backbone of 
the bourgeois democratic republic! We would have to go 
far beyond this article if we were to try to prove that 
Kautsky represents himself here as a supporter of sche- 
matism, of social automatism, Tio put it briefly and clearly: 


as a champion of the pattern: ,,feudalism — bourgeois re- 
volution — bourgeois democracy — socialist reform — 
transformation into socialism’. The difference from 


Bernstein’s reformism has become completely insignificant! 
Bourgeois democracy is the end of democratic wisdom! Re- 
gardless of the fact that, as we have said before, revolution 
cannot be split up into parts, for Kautsky iit does not exist 
in the bourgeois society ,,after the bour- 
geois democracy”. That the capitalist method of production 
develops into State capitalism, and the bourgeois democra- 
cy into State absolutism — this term should be used whe- 
rever it was a habit until now to speak of nationalism, 
fascism, falangism, peronism or stalinism — was obviously 
for Kautsky a book with seven seals .:. just as it is for the 
theoreticians and politicians of present day social-demo- 
cracy. The political revolution of the working class i s 
not identical with the political revolution of the bour- 
geoisie. On the defensive the proletariat de- 
fends the democratic republic. On the offensive 
it conquers the democracy of councils. In 
this, andonly in this, les the essence, the nucleus 
ofa socialist criticism of Stalinism. 


The mecdern bourgeois society tends towards State ca- 
pitalism, towards the State as the actual general capitalist 
(Engels). The economic and political power is concentrated 
in the State. The Dutch marxist Herman Gorter expressed 
this in his pamphlet entitled ,,World Revolution”, (1918) in 
the following words: ,,The State will force the proletariat, 
poor peasants and small citizens, widows, orphans and 
those stricken by the war — to live in dire misery. It will 
try to buy a section of the workers; it will treat better one 
section of the workers, thus causing them to split. The 
State will adjust production to suit the interest of capital. 
It will maintain military service for civilians. It will place 
factories and workshops under State control. It will turn 
the workers into compulsory workers, into industrial sol- 
diers. It will make them the slaves of labour federations, 
trade unions and trusts. It will introduce a socialism which 
enslaves workers. The State will facilitate the worst kind 
of exploitation by making strikes impossible.” 


Whoever has lived under national-socialism knows how 
true this is. Whoever refuses to be misled by appearances 
knows in what measure this tendency is alive in the whole 
capitalist world. In State capitalism a new ruling class is 
rising: bureaucracy. The bureaucratizing of life and orga- 
nizational forms is the most essential characteristic of pre- 
sent day development. And it is all the same, whatever 
kind of organization is involved — a political party, a trade 
union, a factory, the State or ..- the Football Federation. 
Democracy” degenerates into democratic formalism. The 
men in the State apparatus are spared all real and effective 
control. Thus bourgeois parliamentarism as a democratic 
institution is hardly more than a farce. Candidates are no- 
minated by party leaders and party councils. The voter has 
no influence on the actual composition of parliament. 
Election tricks and election laws, which are nothing but 
rules which ensure the party monopoly, hamper the parti- 
cipation of opposition groups and falsify the results of the 
elections. In contrast to this, the principle of the councils 
constitutes not only decentralization of the State structure 


— it is the synthesis of centralism and federalism — it 
simultaneously represents the strengthening, the deepening 
and the ensuring of democracy. While interest in bour- 
geols democracy is declining while the West Eu- 
ropean is daily a witness of the deterioration of demo- 
cracy, — as the bureaucratizing of life deprives him of the 
possibility of personal participation and active responsibility 
— the introduction and development of the principle of 
councils means the very opposite. In the councils and with 
their help personal participation and personal responsibi- 
lity is increased. Whereas the deputy in a West European 
parliament owes n o responsibility to his voters in the 
pericd between one voting and another, i.e. he represents 
only himself and nobody else — hence the term 
.people’s representative”! — the deputy elected on the prin- 
ciple of the councils, is constantly responsible to 
his voters. 

Ii the demand for a .multi-party system” during 
a socialist development? is really nothing 
but a demand for bourgeois political structure, then it is 
at the same time its idealization. When the ,,multi-party 
system” is set against totalitarianism (or to put it better — 
State absolutism). it does not see that both are the 
ofisprings of bourgeois society. That they differ only in so 
far as the multi-party system” constitutes the priva- 
te capitalist, while iotalitarianism is the Sta- 
te eapitalist phase of capitalist development. 
That in this respect they are both opposed to socialism. 
Therefore the demands of socialist democracy are: 
implementation of the principle of councils; setting up of 
communes (in the sense of the Paris Commune of 1871); 
foundation of village cooperatives, wherein both principles 
are consolidated. 

If it is pointed out that socialist democracy is not only 
@ question of organization, but also a question of feeling 
and ceculituyre, then it must be added: it is also a 
question of organization. Socialism itself is also a question 
oi feeling and culture, and, besides, a question of organi- 
zational machinery. Organization is one of the most essen- 
tial component parts of socialist democracy. For this reason 
precisely Kautsky’s conception of democracy is ... a bour- 
geois conception. 

The freedom of the press and the freedom of assembly 
are elements of socialist democracy, as well as the building 
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of justice which protects the citizen from abuse. This 
means: a justice which provides and guarantees legal se- 
curity. 

We must not allow ourselves to be confused by the 
uproar raised by Western ,,democracy” about alleged .,dic- 
tatorship”! The criminal code of e v e r y democratic 


country contains paragraphs threatening with heavy or with 


the heaviest punishments those who undertake subversive 
activity, attempts on the life of the head of State etc. It 
is therefore perfectly ludicrous to denigrate as ,,dicta- 
torship” the protection which a socialist regime ensures for 
itself. 


It is quite clear that a socialist society which is in 
process of development cannot and must not 
tolerate restoration tendencies. It has a historical and mo- 
ral right to threaten with punishment those who wish 
to re-establish the capitalist “method of production and 
bourgeois political relations. Of course, provided that a 
public and regular jurisdiction is functioning. 

A socialist society which is just being born, should be 
equally undisturbed by the din about ,,dictatorships” which 
conceals hankering for freedom to organize those forces 
which wish to re-establish bourgeois relations. A 11 West 
European countries which suffered under national-soci- 
alism know today about the prohibition of organizing 
fascist associations. ,,.Democracy is not foolish” is a watch- 
word made to illustrate this attitude. 


There is no doubt that historical recognition is due to 
Yugoslavia for her role in stimulating the conscience of 
social democrats and workers in Western Europe and lea- 
ding them towards the realization of social democracy. She 
is exerting all her efforts’ to ‘clear up 
the questions of the building of socialism. : 

As a result, West European socialism is now faced with 
an alternative. It may follow the bourgeois democratism 


whose representative is Kautsky, or it may take the diffi- 


cult and thorny path of socialist democracy, which calls for 
a great initiative. The reply is conditioned by how far a 
man has realized that socialism is still ,,such an association 
as excludes classes and their contradictions; and there will 
no longer be a real political power, as political power is 
the official expression for contradictions in bourgeois soci- 
ety”. (Marx: Misery of Philosophy). 


YUGOSLAV JURISTS AND THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 


HE first annual meeting of the Yugoslav Association 
for International Law was held in Belgrade on Ja- 
nuary 11 this year. This meeting, attended by mem- 
bers from the whole country, discussed not only the ge- 
neral problems of international law in ‘the world today, 
but also problems which concern Yugoslavia in a more con- 
crete way. 
The Yugoslav workers in this field of science enjoy 
a solid reputation in world science. However, it followed 
from the discussion that the Yugoslav jurists who deal with 
international law are imadequately affirmed in world 
science as regards problems directly concerning Yugoslavia, 
which are often very specific and for which there is great 
interest abroad. It was only recently that an informative 
study was published in French on the state of our science 
of international law after the war. The study was written 
by Professor Branimir Jankovic (Sarajevo) and published 
in ,.Questions contemporaines” However, an analytic study 
of the basic conceptions of our writers has not been pu- 
blished so far either in our or in foreign languages. An 
Hiusion still prevails in foreign countries that the Yugoslav 
science adheres to purely Soviet conceptions of internatio- 
nal law which, as a matter of fact, can hardly stand general 
scientific criticism, Marxist criticism in particular. Actu- 
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ally, the very essence of the idea of international law has 
not been given a uniform expression. The works of Edward 
Kardelj with general theoretical premises on law are more 
of a political nature. He dwelt more on the question of the 
need for international cooperation in the light of coexistence 
than on the question of the theoretical conception of inter- 
national law itself. It may be said that most writers are 
guided by historical materialism, but the individual con- 
ceptions differ diametrically, precisely in the basic result 
of the generalized conception of international law. Starting 
with the idea of mutual need embodied in the common in- 
terest and passing on to the balance of forces established for 
the purpose of ensuring common interest, they go as far 
as pseudo-Marxist conceptions that international law does 
not exist, as allegedly it is neither class law nor has it 
an organized force behind it. The writers who do not accept 
historical materialism as. a method, quote excerpts from 
Soviet text-books on the general conception of international 
law, in order to represent themselves as ,,objective”’. There 
is no doubt that all this means progress as the conception 
is really discussed in one part and not conveyed, and it 
would certainly be very interesting for the foreign public 
to have a view of this fermentation. For this reason a re- 


commendation has been sent to all sections of the Associ- 
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ation to the effect that a study of this question be orga- 
nized in all university centres, and the results of such a 
study will certainly be given to the world public. : 

The meeting also discussed at length the question 
of the elaboration of our international law problems. Thus 
the question of the international law character of the Na- 
tional Liberation struggle of Yugoslavia was stressed. This 
is very interesting in itself, since the question of the iden- 
tity of the old and new Yugoslavia as an international law 
subject is also linked with it. Also the political facts and 
legal decisions in this case were not according to a pattern 
which has its fixed type in international law. On the con- 
trary, the Yugoslav case is a .special case, and foreign 
countries are very little informed about the events in our 
country, at least in the field of international law. The rich 
military-law and political-law content of this problem is 
only now appearing, and singles out the few legal items 
from our political propaganda, conducted in this direction. 

However, iit is the fault of Yugoslav jurists if there iis 
not a single monography, not even a partial one, which 
would elaborate some of these questions and present them 
to the world public. This carelessness on our part is fre- 
quently turned to account by certin circles abroad. Instead 
of presenting matters as they really are, they are repre- 
sented in the way which suits either the country concerned, 
or the Yugoslav émigré circles. 

A firm belief has crystallized among members of the 
Yugoslav Association for International Law, namely that 
sclid works, completely objective, severed from propaganda, 
should be placed before both the Yugoslav and the foreign 
public, by presenting documented facts and opening discus- 
sions about their scientific interpretation. We regretfully 
admit that we viewed with indolence the falsifying of hi- 
story and the attempts made to ‘proclaim certain facts, by 
false interpretation, as achieved scientific results. For this 
there is only one real and complete remedy. It consists in 
the publication of objective works and in the scientific 
disproving of tendentious writings which unfortunately ap- 
pear even in most reputable world periodicals. The struggle 
must not be waged with abusive attacks, but steps should be 
taken for penetrating into these periodicals and for fight- 
ing for truth by proving it tirelessly. 

The third problem which was indicated is the present 
method of informing the foreign public of the legal deve- 
lopments in Yugoslavia. Perhaps we suffer too much from 
the journalistic representation of what is taking place in 
our country. This certainly has a momentary propaganda 
effect. But, on the other hand, we have neglected the co- 
lumns of scientific publications i. e. 'the tribune through 
which the conscience of new generations ‘is formed, through 
which the so-called ruling opinion on institutions is created. 
It was also pointed out that in most reputable periodicals 
and institutes in the West articles on legal manifestations 
in Yugoslavia are written by refugees from Yugoslavia, 
that the latter translate our texts and interpret them in 
their own way. But it was also established that many invi- 
tations for cooperation sent to important Yugoslav scientists 
have remained without answer. In particular steps are not 
being taken in our country — although this is customary 
in the rest of the scientific world — to introduce young 
men into scientific life, i. e. those to whom the professor, 
if he is unable to accept iit himself, cedes the invitation and 
advises the foreign scientific institution to publish the first 
works of these young scientists for which he accepts full 
responsibility, until they have won right of citizenship in 
the scientific world. Members of the Association have pro- 
mised to base their future obligations towards international 
scientific cooperation on these, on these principles as their 
duty to both their country and science is to see that the 
truth about our problems is correctly presented to the 
foreign public. 

One of the important questions raiised is that of the 
young generation in scientific life. What our public does 
not know sufficiently is the need for a much larger number 
of experts in international law than was the case before the 
war. Individual branches of daily life are being increasingly 
internationalized, Each of these branches calls for men well 
learned tin the general theory of international law and spe- 
cialized in that branch. Whole branches of the law, such 
as international aviation, international postal serviice, inter- 
national railways, international river navigation, and inter- 
national road traffic as well as the question of the number 
of specialists for international forwarding, insurance, social 
insurance, authors’ rights, industrial property etc. have 
been reduced tto the attention of two or three pre-war 
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experts, whose age is approaching the point when they 
will have to retire. Besides them, there are usually one 
or two beginners who are not given the opportunity to get 
fully acquainted with international life and trained for in- 
ternational cooperation. 

With us, people very frequently secure responsible posts 
without previous law training and practice in a_ special 
branch. This is understandable in a country which has lived 
through a revolution. But this must not become a rule 
after the consolidation of the revolution and return to 
normal life, when the fruits of the revolution should be 
enjoyed and developed further. This shortage of cadres not 
only prevents correct development, but also causes huge 
losses. These losses are the result of the unequal training 
of our experts and their foreign partners. However, there 
is no sentimentality in imternational trade. Hence it was 
demanded at the annual meeting that more attention sho- 
uld be devoted to the training of youth and to the creation of 
cadres, that a wider recruiting be made for the training of 
future experts in international law, that competition among 
them be encouraged, that monopoly tendencies be prevented, 
that young experts, and especially young scientific wor- 
kers, be enabled to publish their works and establish con- 
tact with general manifestations of international law life, 
such as the Hague Academy for international law, various 
seminaries, institutes etc. A whole series of other questions 
should also be registered as checking the development of 
our science of international law. But, on this occasion some 
positive results of our internationalists must be put on 
record. 

First of all — Yugoslav science has received recogni- 
tion through the decision of the International Law Associ- 
ation that the next general conference of the Association 
be held in Dubrovnik. Another success is the starting of 
the publication ,,Review of International Law” which has 
already reached the level of reputable world reviews. Fi- 
nally, it was stated that all those who fulfil the conditions 
for membership in Belgrade and Zagreb have been enga- 
ged for work in sections of the Association, and this will 
be done shortly in Ljubljana and Sarajevo as well, Comra- 
des from Ljubljana have established the widest contact with 
the masses by conducting enquiries and consulting them 
about important current problems. Comrades from Mace- 
donia are also endeavouring to organize -those who are 
engaged in work on international law. The foundations for 
further work have thus been laid through the creation of 
the organization with its own pericdical and strong fo- 
reign relations. 

The Association already has an international character. 
It is the national branch of the World International Law 
Organization. But it is important that the Yugoslav group 
is not content with what will be only connected with the 
central Association in London. The Yugoslav group wishes 
to be in direct touch with various groups of other nations. 
So far this connection has been established with the In- 
dian, Greek, Danish, Finnish, Austrian and American 
groups. But a series of mutual visits will make it possible 
to strengthen this contact and to lay the foundations for 
international cooperation. Last year saw the visits of di- 
stinguished Finnish, French and Greek scientists. Our wor- 
kers in the field of scientific law took part in congresses 
held in New Delhi and Edinburgh — they gave lectures 
in Vienna, Paris etc. A member of our group (Professor 
Andrasi) is a member of the International Institute for 
International Law, and last year other Yugoslav jurists be- 
came members of various foreign science academies, This 
year members of the Association will take part in the 
congress in Hamburg, and a number of young jurists will 
be sent to the Hague Academy while well-known Swiss, 
Austrian and English professors of International law are 
coming to Yugoslavia. The culmination of these visits will 
be the World Congress for International Law, which is to 
be held in Dubrovnik in 1956. 


All this shows that suitable opportunities are being 
created for the participation of our internationalists in 
world activities. But we must be conscious at the same time 
that we have not adequately used the opportunities for 
participating in international life, in keeping with our 
possibilities, as we had been invited to and should have 
taken part in these activities. We do not have the right to 
reproach anybody, for we are primarily to blame for this 
state of affairs. 

Let us hope that we shall correct this error. There is 
no significance in merely admitting one’s error, if no 
attempt is made to draw a lesson from it. 
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HE first Indien Five Fear Plan (Quly 6 191 

Api 1956) wes fulfilled by an average 50% during 
uniil iis conclusion the discussion on various aspects of the 
problem of the second five year plan has already been 
iniiinied. Although not yei drefied and sill im its initial 
phase of study and discussion, numerous siaiemenis by the 
most responsible govermment representatives as well as the 
speie of critical commeni on the first plan make it possible 
fie discern ihe ouflimes of the future plan. 

The objeciive of the first Five Year Plen was ithe eli- 
mimaiion of the economic effecis due io ithe division of the 
Indian sub-continent. i e the chronic deficiency in food 
ami besic rew material (jute. cotion, oi] crops): the creation 
of conditions enabling the full employment of the human 
and maierial resources of the cowniry, thus providimg a 
basis for 2 more repid development and enabling greater 
regularity in the distribution of the national income. The 
first Five Yeer Plan assigned prioriiy to agriculture and 
reclamation projecis 2s well as io the development of fran- 
sport. These branches absorbed 69% of aggregate expendi- 
ture. For industry wes earmarked only 6—7% of the total 
expenditure. mainly for the construction of some basic 
heavy indusizy jects. The imdusitial development was 
largely entrusted fo privaie enterprise. 


The second five year plan foresees subsiantially higher 


resources ior = economic and social advancement of the 


coumiry and an accelerated pace of over all Gevelopment. 
The aggregaie outlay for the nexi five year period (1956-1962) 


would apparentiy tote] 50 billion rupees, while the pre- 
sem: plan foresees an expenditure of 22 billion rupees. The 
inerease is more than twofold. While 5—5% of the isia! 
national income were earmarked for the development ci 
the country by the first Five Year Plan, this ratio has 
been raised io 10—11% by ithe second. Thus India has 
joimed the renks of ihose Asian countries who ailoi 2 
comparatively large portion of their national imcome 10 
industry. In this respect India would only be second to 
Japan (who is currenily invesiing 30% of iis national in- 
come in industry) and Chima (whose imvesiments in this 
field are esiimaied fo as much as 40%). It is esiimaied 
thet 30% of the imcreased national income will be rein- 
wested cach year info emlarged reproduciion during the 
second. five year plan. against ithe 20% imvested so iar. 
Ti is also estimeted thai such an imvesiment policy will 
enable the nation2l income to be doubled im the foresee- 
able future. 

One of the fumdameniai objectives of ihe second five 
scar plan in India i the solution of the problem of unem- 


and the sicady influx oi new labour owing to ihe popu- 
laiiem imecrease are iis domimani feaimes. It is estimated 
that 153) million people are employed im Indian eco- 
pomy. There are probably about 15. million poieniially 
mpemplored, while free lebour will imcrease by anciher 


PROBLEMS. 


THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN IN INDIA 


are eth) a, 


nine million during the next five year period. This means 
that employment should be found for another 24 million 
workers. The plan foresees the possibility of employing 12 
million people. Thus a comprehensive solution of this pa- 
remount economic and social problem would be approached —__ 
for the first time in Indian history. Needless to say, itis 
impossible to achieve 2 definite solution overnight, or even 
curing the second five year plan, as a century old problem , 
of India is involved. a 
There are still no official data available on the di- . 
stribution of the funds foreseen by the second five year 
plan per individual branches of economy. Therefore the 
following figures should only be considered as indicative: 


I plan Ti plan , 
(1951—58) (1956—62)s—‘its 
(in millions rupees) ay 
f + , 
Indusiry 1.730 12.590 * 
Transport 4970 7.500 F ; 
Power generation and reclama- SN 4 
Hion projects 5.610 11.000 oi = 
Agriculture 3.600 > 5.000 ee | 
Minor irrigation projecis f 4.500 wy 
Education, national health 3.390 7.500 i y 
Refugees 850 1.000 44 
Reserves 1.000 >i 
The increase of investmenis in industry is particularly a 


significant, their volume being 5—6 times higher than in 
the first Hve year plan and account for 1/4 of the total 
funds of the Plen (as compared io 6.7% in the first Five — 
Year Plan). The eventual increase of the funds for the — 
development of the power industry is likewise significant — 
It is expected that the funds allotied for this purpose by the 
new plan will exceed the combined volume of the resour- 
ces earmarked for power generation and reclamation pro- iy 
jecis by the present plan. The ouilay for agriculture and a. 
transports has likewise been doubled. A notable increase iD 
of expenditure for the social, health and educational pos ‘oa 
vices, housing construction eic. is also foreseen. — 


No precise data are yet available as io the individual 
indusizial branches for which invesitmenis are foreseen. It : 
is certain that large sums will be invested in the basic — 
and heavy indusiries. Ii is also likely that steel output 
will be raised from 128 million in the first io 5 milton 
tons in the second five year plan. Production of synthetic A 


io 15 million tons is also foreseen, of which a large num— 
ber of vessels will be built in the domestic shipyards. ~a 
Nor will agriculiure be neglected by this plen. Satis- 
progress has already been achieved in this field — ” 


by the plan, have been earmarked for. agricultural deve-— ia 


y 
aint 
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of the country and consequently 


- dimmed by ‘the second plan for social 
| broadest sense of the word is 100% higher 
isly. The substantial funds allotted for the 
system, national health service etc. will ena- 
the broadest strata of the population to benefit by the 
evement of science and social security granted them by 


; It is fle worth mentioning that ali these data reflect 

e constant care devoted by India to the strengthening 

q of her national defence. The building up of a synthetic fuel 
ir dustry ean also be considered as part of these efforts, 

as India never succeeded in completely solving the problem 

of sufficient liquid reserves. The expansion of her de- 

_ fence i sip and merchant navy also serve a similar 


The. changes recently announced at the annual con- 
_ vention of the Congress party in Madras will certainly 
exert a decisive influence on the orientation and substance 

of the next five year plan. The Congress Party has alre- 
ady adopted a programme for the development of eco- 
nomy and society on a socialist basis. The orientation of 
_ the industrial development plan outlined above including 
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preof of the victory of the 
nomic development. The influence of the State sector will 
also certainly be enhanced by the construction of the new 
§ndustrial projects. New problems will arise in this con- 
nection relating to the socialization of the means of pro- 
duction. So far State capitalist conceptions prevailed due 
to the promotion of the State sector. with the imevitable 
influence of the bureaucratic machine om the economic 
development and the govermment administration. 


The introduction of a socialist orientation in the Con- 
gress programme and the consistent endeavours for the 
realization of such a programme opens the possibility for 
all progressive elements in the country to joim the efforis 
fo build socialism. Prospects have also Been opened for 
such a socio-political development as would rely less for 
support on fne traditional role of the individual parties 
and more on their practical contribution to the cause of 
socialism. Such a movement of the progressive forces on 
such broad foundations will doubtless mobilize the creative 
forces of the broad Indian masses. 


The successes achieved so far by the five year plen 
as well as the achievements of India on the international 
scene, justify the hopes that the economic and social de 
velopment of the country will proceed at a smooth and 
even rate. 


ECONOMIC EXPANSION OF WESTERN GERMANY 


AST year the economy of Western Germany made 

another important advance. As production data of 

Western Europe show, Western Germany expanded 

her industrial production more than other West European 

eS countries, either collectively or individually. And now this 

-—s suecess of Western Germany gives rise to many comments: 

ci it is being taken as a basis for various analyses and fo- 

--—-_— reeasts, both economic and political. 

The following table shows the level of production at 

the end of the third quarter of 1954 (1950—100). 


1 
=e All countries (except the Soviet Union 
¥& and China) 115 
4s Western Europe 121 
ava United States 105 
ss Great Britain ae 
ss Western Germany 156 


= The rapid expansion of Western Germany’s industrial 
_-__—-~production has improved her position in the European and 
the world markets. The volume of her industrial output in 
1954 was 75% greater than before the war (1936). In some 
_ branches the increases in production are higher than the 


Sfesag eo 
_ Industrial Preduction in 1953 and 1954 


‘Seitee) 808 > 100) 
: 1953 1954 in % 


157.2. 175 113 
1291 135 48 
156.0 175 oS 
175.6 205 16.5 
155.2 163 48 


had also a good harvest. 
7,168 tons of cereals (6,638 in 1953), a ce 
n 1953), 26,769 tons of potatoes (24,535), and 


2,768 tons of sugar beet (8.422). The number of piss was 
increased by 10%. and the production of meet by 5%. and 
so on. At present home production supplies all needs m 
potatoes. butter and sugar- Furthermore. it supplies about 
71% of the needs im cereals. 90% im vegetables 45% im 
fruit, 93% in meat and 43% in fats and oils. The agrarian 
policy, based on support of the prices of agriculimal pro- 
ducts on the home market. and the commercial policy. which 
protects the home markci against excessive Imports of 
foodstuffs through various restrictions and other msira— 
ments, stimulate the development of agriculiure. so as 7 
ensure as much supplies from home sources as possible 
What is more. Western Germany is ar aged fo export 
some agricultural products — at present, only ceriaim oua- 
lity foodstuffs aa ee selected Breeds of livestock. 

These increases in industrial and 2sricultural production 
show that fhe Western German economy is rapidly 
expanding. On what this expansion rests will be shown by 
the following figures, which illustrate the disiribution of 
the net national product. 

. Inerease 
1953 1954 in & 
@m bilHons marks) 
Net national product 


@meluding imports) 153.5 168.0 ad) 
Tts distribution: 
Private expenditures T17 4.0 roa!) 
Public expenditures 183 20.2 5 
Total investments 239 324 10.0 
Investments in buildings i42 152 G5 
Investments in machines 
and equipment 153.7 172 13.0 
232 273 229 
Reserves 33 41 5.0 


A study of Western Germany's industrial development 
in the last three years reveals that the sreatest imcrease 
In production was realized in 1954. The Inmsiitvie for Eco- 
momic Research staied im Hs 1954 report that the expension 
of industrial production was influenced mainly by the de- 
mand for goods in foreign coumtries and by the inmvest- 
ment needs at home This is quite true, for the share of 
exports in the national product imcreased from 15.1% Mm 
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1953 to 16.2% in 1954. The percentage of the net product, 
which was used for investments during this period remained 
almost unchanged (19.2 in 1953 against 19.4 in 1954), but the 
structure of the investments themselves was considerably 
altered, so that most of the investment funds were spent 
on machines and equipment — not only for new enterpri- 
ses, but also for the modernization of existing factories 
as well. 

_ A considerable increase in private expenditures was 
recorded in 1954, but that was not so much the result of 
increased wages, as of the increased number of workers. 
This may be proved by the fact that — as official data show 
— the net hourly wages of industrial workers in the se- 
cond quarter of 1954 were only 1.4% higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1953, although retail prices rema- 
ined at the same level. 

In considering the standard of living of the working 
class in Western Germany, one might take into account the 
average per capita consumption of meat: before the war it 
amounted to 53 kilos and to 43.5 kilos in 1954 (41 kilos in 
1953), which shows a decrease of 18%. This decrease cannot 
be wholly ascribed to the changes in the structure of food- 
stuffs used. For, finally, the whole situation and develop- 
ment of the home market is characterized by decreases in 
private expenditures, which fell from 50.4% of the net na- 
tional preduct in 1953 to 50% in 1954, showing that capital 
is being accumulated more rapidly. 

Since the monetary reform was carried out, Western 
Germany’s economic policy has tended to strengthen the 
position of capital. Lately this tendency came to expression 
in a new legislative act on taxation, which now exerts a 
significant influence on the distribution of the national 
income. What is aimed at is a greater accumulation so as 
to stimulate investments. A number of measures have been 
undertaken and taxation facilities granted to enterprises 
in order to enable them to increase their capital as ra- 
pidly as possible. At the same time, the economic policy of 
Western Germany is trying to increase exports, to expand 
the present markets and find new ones. In this field We- 
stern Germany comes in conflict with other States which 
also have their eye on the same markets. Although in 1954 
competition on the world market was much sharper than 
earlier, it cannot be said to have assumed the sharpest 
forms yet. However, the development of productivity in 
1954 may be taken as an indication of the further shar- 
pening of competition, particularly between Western Ger- 
many and other industrially developed countries. The 
expansion of West German industrial production and 
exports in 1954, and the increased activity of German enter- 
prises and capital in individual countries, particularly in 
underdeveloped countries, have incited the economic cir- 
cles and newspapers of some countries to sound a louder 
warning against German competition. This time the alarm 
was not sounded only in European countries, but also in 
the United States, whose policy towards Germany is con- 
sidered to have been most responsible for Western Ger- 
many’s economic progress. 

In the world market Western Germany has not yet ta- 
ken the place it held before the war. But she has made 
a greater advance than any other West European country 
in stabilizing its finances and currency, and in creating 
possibilities for the export of goods and capital. The absen- 
ce of defence expenditures (here one must take into account 
the cost of occupation), the strong and highly qualified 
working force (which was gradually employed, so that at 
the end of 1954 there was an unemployed reserve of about 
900,000 men), American assistance, the favourable structure 
of exports, i. e. of production (before the war, capital goods 
constituted 38% of the total volume of German exports; 
today they represent 50%), are some of the factors that 
have played an important role in the expansion of Western 
Germany’s economy, which began with the lifting of poli- 
tical and military restrictions. 

Another powerful incentive to the development of the 
Western German economy is its position in international 
trade, which is more favourable than that of other coun- 
tries in a similar’ situation. In 1952, a radical change 
occurred in the tarms of foreign trade, to the benefit of 
Western Germany. Since then, she has been exchanging 
on the world market a definite quantity of her industrial 
goods for ever increasing quantities of raw material; iin 
other words she is now in a position to pay for greater 
imports of raw materials with a smaller volume of exports. 
The relation of import and export prices in 1950, in other 
words of the buying power of West German exports de- 
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veloped. as follows: 108 in 1952, 115 in the first half of 
1953, 116 in the second half of 1953, 119 in the first half 
of 1954 and 113 in the second half of 1954. This was an 
exceptional factor, which improved not only West German 
trade, but also her balance of payments, a factor which 
broadened the basis of her economic expansion. In 1951 
Western Germany had a gold reserve of only 28 millicn 
dollars; by September 1954, that reserve had jumped to 
574 million dollars. In the same period her dollar reserves 
were increased from 338 to 1,205 miillion dollars. In 1952 
Western Germany was the biggest creditor in the European 
Payments Union, 

Here are some more figures, which show the financial 
strength of Western Germany: 


1951 1953 +1954 (up to 
September) 
Savings (in billion marks) ula LY 2, 15-2 
Credits: 
short-term 17.9 23.6 24.5 
long-term 1a 22.8 Deh: 
Industrial shares 
(1950 = 100) 142 169 261 
Balance of payments 
(in million dollars) areaul +795 — 


Industrial and banking capital in Western Germany 
was renewed in a relatively short time, much quicker than 
after World War I, since this time foreign credits were 
not readily available. Today this capital is in the process 
of reconstruction. Enterprises which were once included 
in various monopolies and trusts are amalgamating again. 
The High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Pool 
has received many proposals for amalgamation, some of 
which it has already approved. In cases where amalgama- 
tion has not been declared, commercial ties-of a special 
nature have been, or are being, established, so that a sub- 
sequent amalgamation would be a _ purely formal matter. 
Since enterprises are largely dependent on bank credits, the 
banks are, 'this time again, playing an important role in 
the process of concentrating German industry. 

The most limportant factor which facilitated the rapid 
renewal of German financial capital were, no doubt, the 
wages of the workers, i. e. the situation on the labour 
market, where in the post-war period there has always 
been a large army of reserve workers: According to data 
issued by the German trade unions, the industrial output 
per employed worker was increased from 50 to 100% 
between 1950 and 1953, which means that the value of la- 
bour increased by the same amount. Nevertheless, wages 
were kept at a low level for years, and it was only last 
year that a serious movement for higher wages was star- 
ted. From the very beginning the workers were asked to 
give their contribution to the reconstruction of the country, 
now measures are being undertaken to strengthen the po- 
sition of capital, as a basis for further industrial expansion. 

The situation in the West German economy is reflected 
in the views of responsible persons on economic problems 
as well as in the motives of the economic and financial po- 
licy of the country. It explains also the support which the 
Minister for Economy, Erhard, gives to the proposals for 
the convertibility of the mark, for a ,,system of free trade 
and currency traffic’, for a ,,stimulus of foreign compe- 
tition” (which would force every country, no matter with 
how serious difficulties it may be struggling, to import 
certain quantities of foreign goods, so as to provide a sti- 
mulus for home production), and so on. The plans and ‘ideas 
of German business on convertibility, free world trade and 
free initiative without any interference from States (natu- 
rally, not in cases where private initiative considers State 
assistance to be necessary), reflect, in fact, the needs of 
the Western Germany’s economy, which, on the basis of the 
present distribution of the national income, can go on de- 
veloping only if it finds larger markets in the world. 

Business circles in Western Europe have voiced the 
opinion that the rearmament of Western Germany will 
somewhat decrease the danger of German competition, be- 
cause German exports, they believe, will not be increased 
for some time at least. This idea was discussed by the 
German paper Handelsblatt on December 31, 1954- It viewed 
the problem iin much the same way as Minister Erhard, 
who had said that reaarmament must not in any way impair 
the standard of living prevailing in Western Germany. The 
defence expenditures will, in fact, ,necessitate further eco- 
nomiic expansion’. And that means, as the paper stated, 
that ,,exports will have to be increased and not decreased, 
as many competitors in the world have expected”. 
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ENGRAVING AND ETCHING IN YUGOSLAVIA 
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ving and etching without taking into account the 

material which is used. The process of engraving or 
etching in hard material is of primary importance, done 
by the artist himself, and the making of prints from the 
engraved blocks or plates can be done by anybody else, 
without changing the appearence of the plates. The final 
form of an engraving or etching, which is always the pro- 
duct of the artist’s conception and technical skill, is partly 
determined by the characteristics of the material upon 
which it is done, i. e. by the resistance it offers to the 
artist’s etching needle or engraving knife. Therefore, we 
may as well consider the works of individual artists in re- 
lation to the material they use. 


Wood, the oldest graphic art material, is still in use. 
We shall have to mention also linoleum, which is often 
used by contemporary artist as a substitute for wood. 


In the period between the two wars several of our 
painters engaged in wood engraving, and their works still 
influence the Yugoslav graphic art. The expressionist pa- 
inters of Slovenia, France and Tone Kralj, then produced 
— and still produce — engravings of rural scenes, which 
have some spiritual affinity with Mexican engravings, 
although no connections between Yugoslav and Mexican 
ertists existed then. In Serbia we had Ljuba Ivanovic, a 
draughtsman of great ability, who left us some excellent 
engravings with dramatic contents. Another Serbian en- 
graver who was active at that time is Mihajlo Petrov, now 
instructor in graphic arts in the Art School in Belgrade. 
His engravings range from abstract decorations to land- 
seapes full of life. In Croatia Vilim Svetnjak, who was a 
member of the artists’ society called Land, before the war 
engraved his anti-clerical paintings in rough impressionist 
lines. Today he finds his expression in humorous arabes- 
ques, which are both decorative and dynamic. 


] T would be pointless to talk about the art of engra- 


No one can say that the seed sown in between the 
two world wars has not produced fruit. Although present 
day wood engraving differs in style and technical elabo- 
ration from that of the pre-war period, the link between 
them is a historical fact, which still influences the work 
of individual artists. One of the most outstanding repre- 
sentatives of modern Yugoslav engraving is Franc Mihelié. 
As a young painter he belonged to the above mentioned 
Land society of artists, and it is to that time that we can 
trace, his interest in rural life. Miheli¢ was educated in 
a purely Yugoslav atmosphere, as represented by that 
society, which had its own specific views and principles. 
He began to take interest in engraving and etching only 
recently, as a fully fledged painter. He turns for inspiration 
to the carnival customs of the peasants in the region of 
Ftuj. The sharply pointed and distorted masks and dresses 
worn by these peasants on carnival occasions, Miheli¢ 
uses in other motives, which have profound dramatic and 
human contents. With their latest characteristics, Mihelié’s 
peasants come close to Symbolics. Miheli¢ also works with 
linoleum and.metal. He does not limit himself to the mo- 
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tives we have just mentioned. Lately he has been engra- 
ving scenes from a mysterious world — through associ- 
ations, symbols and folk beliefs, which can be found in 
fairy tales and ancient customs. In Slovenia two other 
prominent engravers are Marij Pregelj and Maksim Sedej. 

The world of masks and imagination is the source from 
which Mario Maskareli also draws his inspiration. His 
works, however, have nothing in common with rural life 
or fairy tales. If we are to find where his ideas originated, 
we should do well to remember that he has spent his 
childhood in the Gulf of Kotor, where festivities of a Ve- 
netian kind were held up to the most recent times. It 
is, therefore, not surprising to find in his works unrestra- 
ined masks, gondolas with Venetian lamps and a whole 
chain of associations to which they give rise. Although 
he works mainly with linoleum, his technique is similar 
to that of wood engraving. His works are not executed 
in rough, simple lines, as it is often done by artists who 
work with linoleum. On the contrary, ,,highly differenti- 
ated imaginary signs’, set in mutual harmony, as Andre 
Lohte used to say, seems to be his rule. 

Mirjana Miha¢ is greatly influenced by the material 
she works with. She sometimes makes use of the natural 
texture of wood for decorative purposes. Her engravings, 
like paintings, give the impression of an intimate drawing- 
room atmosphere, so that as soon as we see them we in- 
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France Mihelit: ,.The Masques” (woodeut) 


plates, particularly in those showing lIstrian girls, who, 
with baskets on their heads, walk over the beach sands, and 
become mere specks in the distance. His lyrical inclination 
is often accompanied by logical reasoning and strict con- 
struction. 

Another etcher whose plates must be mentioned is Al- 
bert Kinert. Etched by dry point. they combine Chinese 
style and humorous expressien. The dry point technique 
has been taken up by two Zagreb eichers, Prica and Raj- 
zer. The former executes his works in bold lines, the other 
with more delicacy. But plates of both of them contain 
certain characteristics of a drawing. 

Speaking about engraving and etching we have men- 
tioned some artists who have produced lithographs as well. 
To these we must now add also the Zagreb painter Gecan, 
who worked in the pre-war period. and who then depicted 
meny Sicilian scenes. Lithography has lately become more 
popular than other forms of graphic art. because, in con= 
ception and form, it comes much closer to painting. 

The lyrical feeling of nature has come to expression 

both in Yugoslav painting and eiching. Milivoje Nikolaje- 
vie and Vesna Borti¢ are. in this respect, the direct inter- 
preters of the visible world. Zdenko Gradis differs from 
these two only by his use of broader dark contours. BosSko 
Karanovic is the artist who uses variable methods in 
lithographic work. All his lithographs tend to produce the 
impression of a painted surface, which is greatly valued 
among the Belgrade painters. In his present phase, he 
reduces his tones to the simple accords of a pastoral song. 
Miaden Srbinovi¢ has produced some very successful 
lithographs, as chiaroscuro illustrations of the ,,Unfaithful 
Wife” by Garcia Lorca. 
A particular place is taken by the lithographs of Ko- 
Angeli Radovani, which are sculptural in character. 
Great structures, the volume and weight of which seem to 
be apparent, make his prints unlike any other now pro- 
auced. Another artist who follows the same technique is 
Lazar Vujaklija, who became noted, both in painting and 
graphic art, only recently. For years he has been instructor 
in beokbinding at the school for lithographic workers in 
Belgrade. Beginning with broad contours, which were 
probably influenced by Rouaux, he scon succeeded in freeing 
himself of foreign influence, and in adopting a purely home 
trend, which he admirably harmonized with his own stri- 
vings. This home trend he follows is the rough style, with- 
out any technical fineness, which comes to strong expres- 
sion in his drawing of mediaeval tombs. His tonal accords 
are quite unusual, in which green conflicts with blue, red 
with yellow, without giving a vulgar impression. In his 
work the predominance of black contours, together with 
some characteristics of childish simplicity, secure the har- 
mony of original ideas. 

Having mentioned several Yugoslav engravers and 
etchers, we must bear in mind that the rapid progress in 
this art in Yugoslavia, which is linked with the constant 
and relatively quick development in the ideological sense, 
can be followed only through greater intervals of time. 
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Spinners — Weavers — Dyers — Printers — Finishers 


P.O. BOX 9 o TEL. 24-32 o CABLE ADDRESS: 
PeRoIT It tT VOR o A/€ AP YUGOSLAV 
NATIONAL BANK MARIBOR BRANCH Ni? 640—T—150 
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Cotton yarn, sewing and embroidery work cotton, 

trouser cloth, cotton-satin, cotton and artificial 
silk warp, flannel, poplin, 

and stripped wool prints. 


zephyr, cotton 


All our fabrics from stripped wool, tro- 

pical as well as shantung are starched and 

carry a special trade mark, guaranteeing that 
they will keep even after several washings. 


Sewing cotton cotton-satin, silk serge, poplin, zep- 
hyr and prints for men’s underclothing and 


Raw materials, dyes, chemicals, accessories etc. 


Our products are famed for their extra good quality and low prices. 


 JUGODRVO 


TIMBER TRADE CORPORATION 
Established in 1946 
BEOGRAD. TRG REPUBLIKE No. 5 
Cables: Jugodrvo, Beograd 
Phones: 21-794, 21-795, 21-796, 21-797 


Exports all kinds of timber and wood 
products. Offers and buys all sorts of 
wood on the home market. Concludes 
transactions with foreign dealers on 
behalf of producers. 
Our staff is experienced in all export 
business and we maintain commercial 
contacts throughout the world t 
Offices at home: Zagreb, Sarajevo, 
Rijeka 
Offices abroad: Dtisseldorf, Milan, 
Vienna, London 
Agents in: Great Britain, Italy, Hol- 
’ land, Greece, Turkey, Egypt. Israel 


